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PLAINNESS OF APPAREL. 


BY J. J. GURNEY. 


It is much to be regretted, as the more re- 
flecting observers of the Christian church 
will probably allow, that so many persons, 
who are blessed with a serious view 
ligion, and who profess to be the dedicated 
followers of a crucified Lord, appear to enter- 


tain scarcely any objection to the decking of 


their frail bodies; bodies destined so soon to 


moulder into dust, and to become a prey for | 


worms! Such a conduct, although general 
in the world, and although slightly observed, 
because of its being general, is far more 
worthy of the untutored Indian, who fondly 


de lights in the bauble and the bes id, than of 


the Christian, who serves a spiritual master, 
and lives with eternity in view. 

No one can move in what is called the 
religious world, without meeting with instances 
which justify these reflections ; and although 
we find exceptions to this remark (especially, 
I believe, among the Wesleyan Methodists) 
yet entire plainness of apparel may not un- 
fairly be regarded as one of the distinguishing 
marks of the Society of Friends. 

The principles which we entertain on this 
subject are very simple; and they appear to 
have an immediate connexion with the divine 
law. Among those numerous modifications 
of self-love which are displayed in the charac- 
ter of unregenerate man, is to be numbered 
personal vanity. Absurd as is this petty pro- 
pensity of the human mind, it may reasonably 
be questioned whether there is any passion 
more general. While the prevalence of such 
a disposition affords a lamentable proof 
(among many others,) that the heart of man 
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lis “ deceitful above all things,” it must dt 
| be allowed that this is one of those affections 
j . “st . . . ‘. 
| which the law of Christ forbids us to indulge, 
and commands us to mortify. Since, then, 
the custom of ornamenting the body plainly 
originates in personal vanity, and is as 
plainly calculated to encourage the passion 
trom which it springs, it follows, that such a 
custom must be at variance with the law of 
Christ. 

We ought to distinguish between clothing 

‘and ornament. Clothing is intended to cover 
and protect the person; ornament to beautify 
it. The former is necessary, both for the 
maintenance of decency and for the preser- 
vation of health ; and the provision which is 
made for it, in nature, calls aloud for the 
tribute of thankfulness to the Author of all 
our mercies. The latter is altogether needless 
for the body, and evidently hurtful to the 
mind. The world has mixed cl lothing and 
ornament together. Some parts of dress are 
made to serve the purpose of clothing, and 
others that of ornament. Now, it the 
principle of Friends to retain those parts of 
dress by which the body is protected, and to 
disuse those by which it is only adorned. 
| It may, indeed, observed, that those 
parts of dress which are necessary for pro- 
tection may be more or ornamental, 
There are the coarser and finer materials, the 
more sober and the brighter colors. On this 
point | would remark, ‘ths at excluding splen- 
did and costly apparel, the mate rials of our 
clothing may fairly be regulated, to a great 
degree, by our circumstances in life—and 
that, with respect to colors, those which are 
the les ast showy and glaring appear to be the 
most in harmony with the sobriety of the 
Christian character. 

That there can be no virtue in any particu- 
lar form of dress, is obvious; and the reflect- 
ing reader will, probably, agree with me in 
the sentiment, that to insist upon any such 
form, as if the wearing of it were a religious 
obligation, is to interfere with genuine Chris- 
tian simplicity, and to substitute superstition 
for piety. It is not an uncommon error to 
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suppose, that Friends make it a matter of| daughters of Zion are haughty, and walk 
religious principle to insist upon a certain| with stretched-furth necks, and wanton eyes, 
form of dress. As far as I am acquainted | walking, and mincing as they go, and making 
with their sentiments, the main principle) a tinkling with their feet ; therefore, the Lord 
which they entertain, with respect to the| will smite with a scab the crown of the head 
subject, is that to which I have already ad-| of the daughters of Zion. In that day, the 
verted—namely, that personal vanity is a| Lord will take away the bravery of their 
passion which Christians ought not to indulge, | tinkling ornaments about their feet, and their 
and, therefore, that nothing is to be intro-| cauls, and their round tires like the moon, 
duced into our clothing, or added to it, for|the chains, and the bracelets, and the muff- 
the sake of ornament. The appearance of! lers, the bonnets, and the ornaments of the 
form, I might rather say, “ unitorm,” in the} legs, and the headbands, and the tablets, 
dress of Friends, may be considered as aris-|and the earrings, the rings, and the nose- 
ing, in a great degree, from two causes: first, | jewels, the changeable suits of apparel, and 
that the disuse of all the ornamental parts of| the mantles, and the wimples,-and the crisp- 
dress has, in itself, the inevitable effect of) ing-pins, the glasses, and the fine linen, and 
making them in their attire differ from other | the hoods and the veils,” &e. (Isa. iii. 16—24.) 
people, and resemble one another ; secondly, | I have endeavored to show that the senti- 
that Friends have not allowed themselves to| ments which Friends entertain, on the sub- 
change their mode of dress, from time to time, | ject of plainness of apparel, arise out of the 
in pursuance of the ever-varying fashions of| principles of that branch of the divine law 
the world. Those who refuse to comply with | which enjoins the mortification of the carnal 
such changes in fashion, except when they | affections and vanities of the human heart— 
really promote convenience, will presently | of the “lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and 
discover that their personal appearance isthe pride of life.” Now, it will probably be 
singular. And yet, such a refusal to follow a | allowed, that the extent of the demands of 
series of changes, so generally grounded on|the law of God, in these respects, was made 
the merest folly and vanity, is surely no more | fully apparent only under the more spiritual 
than consistent with Christian simplicity and | dispensation of Christianity ; and, according- 
gravity. ily, it is in the New Testament alone that 

The precepts in Scripture, respecting plain-| ornament or finery in attire is expressly for- 
ness of apparel, are addressed to the female|bidden. There are in the apostolic epistles 
sex. In considering those precepts, however, |two passages to this effect. “I will, there- 
it becomes us to remember, that the princi-| fore,” says Paul to Timothy, “ that 
ples on which they are founded are equally | women adorn (or dress) themselves in modest 
imperative upon both sexes; nor will it be| (or neat) apparel, with shamefacedness and 
disputed that, if the adorning of the person is| sobriety; not with broidered (or curled and 


blamable in women, it must be much more| braided) hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
so in men, whose circumstances place them | array; but (which becometh women profess- 
under much less temptation to any practice of} ing godliness) with good works,” (1 ‘Tim. ii. 
the kind. 8—10.) The apostle Peter gives very simi- 
From certain descriptions in the Old Tes-|lar directions. “ Likewise, ye wives,” says 
tament, it may be interred, that, under the} he, “be in subjection to your own husbands, 
legal dispensation, the standard maintained | &c...... . . whose adorning, let it not be 
of plainness in dress, like that of several | that outward adorning, of plaiting the hair, and 
other particulars of conduct and conversation, | of wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel.* 
was by no means uniformly of the highest or| But let it be the hidden man of the heart, in 
strictest order. Thus, among the gifts which | that which is not corruptible; even the orna- 
Abraham sent to Rebekah, were earrings and | ment of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in 
bracelets, with jewels of gold and silver,|the sight of God of great price.” (1 Pet. iii. 
(Gen. xxiv. 53;) and the virtuous wife who is | 1—4.) 
so much commended by King Lemuel, is} It has been sometimes remarked, that, in 
described as making for herself “ coverings of| the two passages now cited, the female Chris- 
tapestry,” and as being clothed in “ purple,” | tian is not absolutely required to disuse orna- 
(rroy. xxxi. 22.) Nevertheless, we may|ment in dress, but only to make the graces 
learn, from the apostle Peter, that many of 
the holy women of old were exemplary in| + plainly appears from the context, that, by 
this respect, (1 Peter iii. 5;) and we know| “the putting-on of apparel,” the apostle means, 
that the profusion of ornament, by which the | the putting on of costly or splendid apparel. The 
Jewish women, of a worldly character, dis- | 5¥Tie 4nd Ethiopic translators have added epithets 
played their personal vanity, called forth the | sch apparel as is unbecoming and unsuitable’ for 
righteous indignation of the ye Being. 


: he cannot be thonght to forbid the putting on of 
“Moreover, the Lord saith, Because the any apparel.”? Com. in loc. 
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and fruits of the Spirit ( (which, by these | 
apostles are described as ornaments,) the | 
principal object of her attention and pursuit. 
But I would submit, that the impartial ex- 
aminer of the words of Paul and Peter will) 


by no means accede to such an observation. | 
Each of these passages contains both a | 
tive and a negative injunction: each of them | 


teaches us how Christian women ought, and 
how they ought not to adorn themselves— 


what things are, and what things are not, to | 


be their ornaments. Peter assigns to them, 
for an ornament, “a meek and quiet spirit, | 
which is, in the sight-of God, of great price ;” 
and Paul, a modest dress with “good works. | 
On the other hand, Peter declares that their 
adorning ought not to be “that outward 


adorning of ee the hair and of wearing | 


of gold, and of putting on of (splendid) 
apparel ;” and Paul plainly commands them 
not to adorn themselves with “curled and 
braided hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
array.” Between the positive and the nega- 
tive injunction, Tespec tively given by the two 
apostles, there is evidently preserved a com- 
plete parallel. Both are to be taken accord- 


ing to their obvious meaning, and both) 


must, in all fairness, be considered as binding 
on the followers of Christ. Since, therefore, 
a decent and modest dress, good works, and a 
meek and quiet spirit, are here plainly en- 
joined, it must surely be allowed, that the 
wearing of splendid apparel, the curling and 
braiding of the hair, and the use of other per- 
sonal ornaments, are forbidden. 

It was the remark of a noted infidel writer, 
in reference to that plainness of dress so 
customary in the Society of Friends, that 
there is no quakerism in the works of nature ; 
and nothing, perhaps, is more usually urged, 
in justification of splendid and ornamented 
apparel, than the brightness of the flowers, 
and the gay plumage of the feathered tribes. | 
True, indeed, it is, that the great Creator, 


who has made so many gracious provisions | 


for the gladdening of our hearts, and for the 
gratification of our eyes, 


nature ; nor is there anything, save redeeming 
mercy, more calculated to excite, in the 
Christian, the feeling of humble adoration, 
than the harmony and beauty of created 
things. Were, then, our objection against 


finery in dress grounded on the absurd princi- | 
ple that nothing beautiful or splendid can be| 


good, such an objection must, undoubtedly, 
vanish before the plumage of the peacock, 
the beauty of the rose, the gayety of the 
butterfly, and the variegated radiance of the | 
setting sun. But we are not so foolish as to 
object to beauty, under any of its forms, | 
merely because it is beauty ; 


has scattered his | 
ornaments in rich profusion over the face of 


we disapprove | 
only such a misapplication of things supposed | 
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to be hoontiful,. as is attended with an evil effect 
on the human mind. In a happy sense and 
' grateful « admiration of the ornaments of nature, 
| there is nothing inconsistent with a religious 
objection to those ornaments which deck the 
| persons of the children of fashion. The for- 
mer appertain to the excellent order of God’s 
creation, and are so far from producing any 
undesirable moral effect, that they tend to 
‘exalt his praises, and teach his intelligent 
creatures to adore his power, his wisdom, and 
his goodness. But the latter are ornaments 
| misplaced and perverted: they serve only 
to amuse the thoughtlessness, and to gratify 
| the vanity, of fallen man. 
(To be concluded. ) 


stained 
THE PRETENSIONS OF MODERN SPIRITUAL- 

ISM. SEDUCING SPIRITS AND DOCTRINES 
| OF DEVILS. 

(Continued from page 565.) 

But now, taking holy Scripture as our 
guide, let us look at the two inspired records 
of communication with the world of spirits. 
Let me contrast, for the benefit of spiritualists 
‘and Christians, Saul the wicked king of Is- 
rael, and Paul the holy Apostle of Christ. I 
have just read to you the strange* story of 
Saul’s interview with the Witch of Endor. 
On the face of it, it seems a warrant for con- 
sulting the dead. I should be willing to 
grant that the prophet Samuel did really an- 
swer to the call of the woman, and appear to 
Saul. And if modern spiritualism prefers to 
claim this story as a testimony to its truth, I 
will gladly give it over. Now let us look at 
the company consulters of the dead get into 
in this story. Who was Saul? He was the 
chosen and anointed king of Israel—every 
inch a man, every inch a king. This was his 
first estate, when the cry, “God save the 
| King,” called down God's freely-given favor 
and full blessing upon His faithful servant. 
| And yet that same man stands before us, in 
this picture, sneaking, in disguise and under 
| cover of the night, to the poor out-of-the-way 
hovel of an old despised and persecuted 
| witch, and stooping to the whisper of an old 
crone, who peeped and muttered of gods as- 
cending out of the earth, of an old man 
coming up, covered with a mantle. There is 
no such picture of abject degradation ; his 
royalty, his godliness, ay, his mere manhood, 
dishonored, degraded and defiled. Spiritual- 
ists are welcome to this pattern. For how 
did Saul come to this? The steps of his fall 
are gradual and evident, down to this lowest 
deep. And there are too many of Saul’s sort 
| among our spiritualists, too many who have 
travelled Saul’s downward path, that easy 
descent to hell of which the poet speaks, to 


*1 Samuel xxviii. This whole chapter ought to 
be read. 
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add the dignity to it of either manliness or | 


res ' Saul started, as we have seen; 
but he soon fell away. His first sin was an 
intrusion upon the sacred office of the 
prophet. It was a sin of which modern days, 
with their large words of liberal Christianity, 
would have made little, would have applaud- 
ed, 


Michmash, the Hebrews became alarmed. 
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Before the battle with the Philistines at | 
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welcome to theit exemplar and their com- 
pany. But there is a further question even 
than this. When under the cover of the 
night, that hides from men’s eyes thieves and 
man-slayers, this hopeless man had crept 
with stealthy steps and in disguise to Endor; 
when he had humbled himself to a wicked 
woman, whom by the consistency of his 


kingly word he was bound to banish from the 
land, what did he find? It was bad com- 
| pany he got into there, my friends, and cold 
comfort that he found. The description 
which I have read to you answers very well 
ito the wicked furces ‘of our day: the mys- 
tery, the darkness, the woman’s fear, the pre- 
| tended vision, seen only by the witch, the old 
Samuel rebuked him, warning him of the | man coming up, the mantle. But who was 
loss of his kingdom. Again, at Shur, when | it that spoke? Beyond a shadow of a doubt 
the victory was won over the Amalekites,|to my mind, it was the devil. I know that 
Saul disobeyed God’s express command to de- | Justin Marty r, in a casual passage, takes the 
stroy utterly the whole nation, king, subjects, ‘other view. But the general consent of the 
and cattle. He spared the king, and kept} fathers, and the context of the story, go to 
the spoil, under a mean and false pretense,|show that the soul of Samuel was undis- 
and then sought to deceive God and His|turbed, and that, under a phantasm, Satan 
prophet about his disobedience, He rebelled | himself wrotght one of “those lying won- 
against the Lord. In the strong word of | ders,” of which St. Paul warns us to beware 
God, he rejected the Lord; and though | to-day. Now, so far as the lesson goes, it 
there came the sentiment of repentance, of | matters not whether it was Samuel’s soul or 
fear, and the hope of restoration, we hear of| not. The power that brought up whatever 
him next, that for his continued sin and | spoke to Saul, was the devil. This Witch of 


The Philistine host was larger; and no sacti- | 
fice was offered to the Lord to secure the 
victory. And Samuel waited seven days, 
and the king grew impatient, and the people | 
became frightened; and he did not wait for 
Samuel to come, bat forced himself, and of- | 
fered the burnt offering. And for this sin, 


disobedience, the Spirit of the Lord departed | Endor had a familiar spirit, a demon, a py- 


from him, and an evil spirit troubled him.| thon, one of the same evil spirits that in- 
You will remember how from this time he | spired the false oracles of heathen Greece 
ran down the long line of continuous and re-| jand Rome; and to this demon, this devil, 
peated sins, till he committed suicide; how | ‘this evil spirit, Saul appealed, and from it got 
he betrayed David and sought his life, by the | his answer. All contact, therefore, with the 
meanest and most contemptible treachery ; | dead, if it be possible, if it be suggested—as 
how he pursued him as men hunt wild beasts,|the context and Catholic interpretation de- 
untouched by David’s magnanimity and for-|clare it is not, in this passage—all contact 
getful of his former love; how he slew, in| with the dead is contact with the devil, 
their defenceleasness, eighty-three of God's disquieting the dead. And it is utterly and 
anointed priests; how he drove Samuel away, | formally opposed to the whole Scriptural 
so that he saw him no more till the day of revelation of the state of the departed, 
his death ; how he ceased finally to inquire of | that the souls at rest can be disquieted by 
the Lord at all. He would not turn to Sam- any power of earth or hell. Here, then, you 
uel ; he would not consult the school of the | have your choice, to turn for knowledge to the 
srophets at Ramah ; he would not inquire of living God, whose manifestation is merciful 
rin and Thummim. Saul has ceased to in- | and all-sufficient, or, leaving Him—for you 
quire of the Lord, in His appointed voices, | cannot have both—to turn to the dead, 
and so the Lord ceased to answer him; and | through the devil; in plainest words, to the 
in the last stage of his ruin and despair, | | devil directly. The spiritualist is compelled 
when after his sin all else had failed him, he | to abandon God's ancient and attested revela- 
turned to the Witch of Endor, and sought to | tion in the Bible, and take instead the vulgar, 
inquire of the dead. And this man—bad in silly, sensual, material mixture of twaddle 
all ways, a rejecter of God, and rejected by | and lies, whose base absurdity would disclaim 
Him, a refuser of all proper sources of revela- | their devilish origin, were it not that they 
tion or of worship, the betrayer and would-be | seem cunningly suited and adapted to base 
slayer of his friend, the murderer of God’s|and absurd minds. When God had refused 
priests, a man possessed with the devil, des-|to answer Saul in the appointed way, He 
perate, ruined, an unbeliever virtually, and a) surely would not have answered him in ways 
suicide—this man, and the heathen nations of | forbidden. His holy prophet, Samuel, surely 
Canaan, are the Sciiptural patterns of men ‘could not, and would not have done that 
who inquire of the dead. Spiritualists are! which God in terms refused to do. But for 
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this crowning act of sin, in tending to for- | 
bidden arts for knowledge, there must have 
been a plea to repentance, had God’s prophet 
really spoken to the king. The sin at Am- 


alek could not have been stated by Samuel | 


as a failure to execute God’s wrath, when the 
great wrong was the fact, and not the nature 


of the disobedience. And the prophecy (not | 


accurate, because the time fixed was not 
true) that Saul and his sons should die on the 
morrow, may well have been a clever guess, 
based upon Satan’s knowledge of God’s de- 


clared purpose to take the kingdom away) 
from Saul. Thus, under that conjured up| 


old man at Endor, whom only the old crone 
saw, Satan seems evidently to follow the 
victim of his long deceiving, with devilish 
taunts of his desperate ruin. “The Lord is 
departed from thee, and is become thine 
enemy. ‘To-morrow shalt thou and thy sons 
be with me.” We give Saul over, then, and 


the woman with her familiar spirit, and the | 
abominations of the heathen nations, and the | 


devil their fellow, to keep consort with mod- 
ern consulters with the spirits of the dead; 
only, for the sake of the dignity of Satan, an 
angel although fallen, utterly disclaiming the 
purpose of referring to him a tenth, a thous- 
andth, a millionth part of the shallow, flimsy, 
self-condemning folly of the spiritualists of 


to-day. 
(To be continued.) 
ainatililinien > 


Custom, though ever so ancient, without 
truth, is but an old error.— Cyprian. 


THE COSMOGONY AS REVEALED BY THE PRES- 
ENT STATE OF ASTRONOMY. 
(Continued from page 562.) 

The Bible, then, is open to attack—indeed it 
is in no possible point guarded from attack. 
There is no shield but truth for its sacred char- 
acter ; there is no bulwark but truth to defend 
it from the assaults of its enemies ; and if there 
be those who, after mature study of its pages, 
have reached the conclusion that this is the 
great volume of God’s truth, surely it is just 
that the grounds of their belief should be set 
forth, that others may read, reflect, and de- 
cide. I proceed, then, without further delay, 
to consider the cosmogony of the universe as 
develope din the Mosaie history of the crea- 
tion. Before it be possible to approach the 
discussion of this subject, we must make as 
clear a development as possible of the present 
state of our scientific knowledge, with refer- 
ence to this deeply profound and mysterious 
subject. 


The topies to which we now invite your at- | 
tention, are among the most sublime that | 


ever engaged the powers of an intelligent 
mind. Whence sprang this mighty universe 
of blazing suns? W hence these multitudin- 
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ous workds which circle round their central 
orbs, far flying through the deep of space, 
freighted with their numberless inhabitants ? 
Were they brought into being by the fiat of 
Omnipotence? Did the command go forth, 
Let the universe be! and at the bidding of 
God, did sun and system, satellite and planet, 
and all the blazing host of heaven, and the 
mighty schemes which fill the deep profound, 
burst into sudden being, and flash their 
splendors throughout the startled empire of 
|vacuity? Or is there a plan, wise, deep, and 
eternal, mighty as God, extensive as space, 
comprehensive as immensity, working back- 
ward through innumerable millions of ages 
deep into primeval time, and working for- 
| ward, through countless revolutions of heav- 
en’s host, to ages in the future to which no 
mortal power of thought can penetrate ? 
Which is the more consistent with what we 
are able to learn of the workmanship of God 
in this goodly world which we inhabit? Are 
there here manifested any sudden bursts of 
| being, or is all progressive? Whence came 
the forests which clothe the earth? Whence 
the monarch oak which rears heavenward its 
thunder-scarred form? Does it spring into 
being, as leaps the electric spark from the 
dark bosom of the cloud? We know its 
origin ; and though generations roll away as 
this gigantic tree slowly rears its crest, we 
are well assured of its beginning, and can 
affirm positively of its gradual development. 

This is the universal analogy of all that 
claim existence upon the earth. Indeed, we 
may go still farther, and affirm that the crust 
of the earth itself is but the record of suc- 
cessive revolutions, marking the great epochs 
in the past history of the world. So far, 
then, as we are able to trace the direct mani- 
festations of God in the mineral, vegeta- 
ble and animal kingdoms, He works by 
means, and according to a plan. If we as- 
cend to the organization of the solar system 
we shall perceive even here that it is built on 
a plan, and in accordance with certain great 
and governing laws. The same appears to 
be true of the various aggregations of stars, 
‘and of the mighty astral system of space. 
This, however, is an examination made in 
the condition of maturity. It is like the ex- 
hibition of design in the structure of the full 
grown oak, already alluded to. We cannot 
so surely trace the development of a system 
of worlds. We cannot so certainly behold 
them forming under our eye; although possi- 
bly this process may at this moment be ad- 
|vancing. In case we could trace absolutely 
the formation of our single system from its 


full development, then we might with cer- 
tainty extend these processes to all the sys- 
tems already in existence ; as this is impossi- 





primitive amorphous state, to a condition of 
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ble, at least in the present state of science, | was forty feet in length. With this gigantic 


we are left somewhat to conjecture and specu- 
Jation, though of course all speculation must 
be in accordance with the phenoména of Na- 
ture. We may frame theories and test them 
by facts, until their truth or falsehood shall 
have been demonstrated. I shall not stop to 
present the various theories which have been | 
successively framed, to account for the ex-| 
istent condition of the planetary system. I 
shall confine my remarks solely to that one, 
which has of late years become somewhat 
noted, in consequence of its abandonment by 
certain prominent individuals, who had pre- 
viously been its ardent advocates. It is the | 


more notorious from the fact that it has been | i 


employed as the foundation on which an ex- 
traordinary system of materialism has been | 
constructed, involving the idea that creation 
is but a series of accidental and progressive 
developments. I allude, of course, to the 
celebrated nebular hypothesis of Sir William 
Herschel, better known as Laplace’s theory 
in consequence of the extension and applica- | 





tion it had received from this learned French | 
geometrician. 

There are those, doubtless, who have con- 
ceived an aversion to this theory, in conse- 
quence of its supposed atheistic tendency. It | 
would be highly unphilosophical to reject 
any theory on such a ground. If it be a) 
mere speculation, unsusceptible of being | 
brought to the test of actual discussion, then | 
indeed its tendency to evil would be a ‘valid 
reason for its rejection. After the repeated | 
mistakes and blunders of the unlearned mul- 
titude, in these same matters, let us beware 
how we, in this age of progression, and | 
freedom of opinion, plunge into like errors. 

It was once thought that the doctrines of) 
Galileo were at variance with truth and reve- | 
lation. I presume there is no one at the | 
present day who will undertake to assert that | 
this same “Copernican system is not firmly | 
fixed on the foundation of truth, while revela- | 
tion remains as undisturbed as though Coper- | 
nicus had never lived. 


instrument, possessing a power transcendently 
greater than that of human vision, concen- 
trating, as it did, the light from the most re- 
mote objects, on the pupil of its enormous 
eye, Sir William undertook a thorough review 
of the entire celestial region, visible in the 
latitude in which he was located. Objects of 
wonderful form and of most mysterious char- 
acter not unfrequently presented themselves to 
his view, as they floated clould-like across the 
field of his mighty telescope. They were not 
stars, they did not present the appearance of 
clusters of stars, they shone with a dim mys- 
terious light, without definite outline, shadowy 
in their character, and only rendered more 
enigmatical, the more advantageous the cir- 
cumstances under which they were viewed. 
These objects, of which he discovered many 
hundreds, nay, even thousands, he named neb- 
ulw, and these he subdivided and classified, 


‘according to their distinctive characteristics. 
,| Among these we find resolvable nebulz, those 
'which are manifestly composed of stars, yet 


so distant that no optical power then in use 


| could disentangle the rays which were min- 


gled in their vast journey to the earth. 
| Others were termed a nebule, from 
their resemblance to a planetary disc. A 
| very large class, in which no evidence of pos- 
| sible resolvability was found, were denomi- 
nated amorphous nebule. Among these last, 
a great variety of objects existed : some were 
discovered so faint and delicate as scarcely to 
stain the deep blue of ether, and indeed were 
invisible to any but the most experienced eye, 
and even this eye must first have been sub- 
jected to powerful action of long continued 
and deep darkness, to develop its acutest sen- 
sibilities ; others again were enormous in their 
magnitude, filling field after field of the in- 
'strument with their shadowy forms, pierced 
here and there by enormous cavities, jet black, 
and lighted up in spots with concentrations 
of greater splendor. 

Many were the speculations which passed 
through the mind of the great discoverer as 


Let us, then, abandon our prejudices, and, | to the true character of these anomalous ob- 


with philosophic and honest candor, examine 
the foundation on which this theory rests ite 
claims to credence. | 
It is well known to all that Sir William | 
Herschel was the first who succeeded in the 
construction of powerful reflecting telescopes. 


jects. He was familiar with the forms and 
‘appearance of the clusters of stars. Hun- 
| dreds of these objects, which had resisted the 
| power of all preceding telescopes, had been 
‘resolved into stars by his own great instru- 
ments. In the outset he naturally adopted 


He constructed one of these instruments of | the hypothesis, that all these hazy clouds of 
so enormous a magnitude, that in case its di-| light, so profusely scattered through the re- 
mensions had not been surpassed in our own | gions of space, were nothing more ‘than vast 
day, it would seem almost incredible that | aggregations of stars, so deeply sunk in space 
such an instrument could have been upreared, | as to defy the space-penetrating power of his 
and directed to the examination of the celes- | | largest-sighted telescopes. But a more ex- 
tial sphere. | tended examination finally led him to doubt, 

The diameter of its speculum was no less|and at last a discovery broke in upon him, 
than four feet, while the ponderous iron tube! which drove him from this hypothesis, and 
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led him to the formazion of another, which is,| teresting and suggestive to those connected 

perhaps, the boldest which human thought) with the vocation of the Teacher.* 

has ever conceived. The phenomenon which| Hitherto no Normal School has fully exem- 
so riveted his gaze was the halo of this hazy, | plified the whole business of the teachers’ 

nebulous light, in whose centre shone a well-| training. But the accumulated testimony of 
formed and perfect star! How could this| experience in institutions of this class in the 
phenomenon receive an explanation on his| United States, demonstrates the necessity of 
old hypothesis? In case the shadowing en- | attaching more grades of model classes, to, or 
velope of this central star was itself but the| rather, of incorporating them with the Nor- 
aggregation of millions of stars, how vastly| mal classes. “ I would have children of 
superior in magnitude and brilliancy over| every grade brought in here, for practice,” 
all the others must that central orb be, which | said the Principal of the School in Sargeant 
so far outshone the millions of millions By | Street. Why? Because the true theory of 
which it was surrounded. On the other! Normal Teaching directs the young teacher 
hand, in case we attribute to the central body | to the Development of Mind, as his leading 
a magnitude conformable with that of the| study, and his special practice on that study. 
other stars of heaven of equal luminosity,| The development of mind, from its earliest 
how utterly insignificant must be those count-| buddings to the riper periods of its growth ; 
less stars, whose combined light appeared but | just as the nurseryman inducts his apprentice 
as a faint, luminous atmosphere around the into the delicate and judicious management 
central orb? of plants, from the tender exotic in the green- 

This object, then, combined with a multi-| house to the hardy native oaks or elms. 

tude like it, sustained by the various other} The time is coming—it is near—when man- 
phenomena of nebulous bodies, finally in-| kind will act on the truth that elementary in- 
duced Herschel to adopt the notion, that mat-| struction demands experienced teachers, for 
ter manifested itself in the heavens in two | the good of the race ; not merely for the sake 
distinct forms: first, as perfectly formed and | of a proper and healthy development of the 
solid stars, or suns and planets; second, in| intellect for business purposes, but for the 
nebulous masses of chaotic and vaporous| entire interests of humanity, and for the har- 
matter, enormous in extent, of exceeding | mony of virtuous impulses in all that exalts 
tenuity, and in every way analogous to the the efforts of genius. . 

trains of luminous particles which not unfre- Therefore the Normal student must be in 
quently attend the more solid portions of the | daily contact and exercise, for a time, with 
great comets which occasionally visit our sys- the young mind, as well as with the more ma- 


tem from the remoter regions of space. ture. His calling is not a partial specialty ; 
(To be continued.) but has for its subject the varied capabilities 
~~» —___ of the human understanding. 


The best methods for employing these capa- 
bilities can be settled in his mind, and stereo- 
'typed there ready for use, only by a well di- 
- irected practice on the part of his teacher— 


[The following remarks are offered by the | the young teacher's teacher. oe ase 
writer for insertion in The Review. We com-| If the saying, “ practice makes perfect, ~ 
; ; . | true anywhere, it is in the apprenticeship of 
mend them to the notice of all who are alive) the teacher ; whence the true theory is, to or- 
to the importance of educational system. ] ganize Normal Schools so that there shall 
THE TRUE THEORY OF THE NORMAL scHoon. | P@ Present tn them, or at hand, classified mate- 

x ‘os | rials of all grades ; classified teachers for the 

Friends are appreciating now the value of grades; and experienced, benevolent, sugges- 
Training Schools for teachers ; and are real- tive, exertive men for Principal teachers. If 
izing it in part by the pressure of necessity. | those materials (children of the model classes) 

_ The fact that we have as yet none in the| are properly proportioned to, and connected 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, should | with the Normal classes, and the young teach- 
animate us with the determination to make} org are properly brought into a rotative con- 
the most of the experience of the pioneers in| tact with them, we may hope that these teach- 
this line of instruction, in order that our first | ors will go forth from the Normal Institute, 
movement may be from the point of progress | eonseious, not only that they have been 
already reached. _,| taught by normal teachers, how they ought to 

That point is marked by the successful | teach, but that they themselves, have (being 
practice of our best Normal teachers; and in| _ : ; 
no school is it more evident than in the Sar-| 4 ,. tne testimony of the English Commissioners 
geant Street School of Philadelphia: the) ¢o the character of this school, which they pronounce 
forthcoming report of which will be both in-| the best in the United States. 


| 
He that knows how to speak, knows also 
when to be silent.—A ristotle. 
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thus taught) also taught children, of such 
grades, and of so many grades, that they 
have laid up in store those resources of prac- 
tical management which will fit-them for 
their business. Y. WARNER. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 9, 

PLAINNESS OF APPAREL.—We invite at- 
tention to the essay by Joseph John Gurney, 
the reprint of which is commmenced in the 
present number. 


1868. 


It has been for several 
months marked for insertion, as a candid, | 
reasonable exhibit of a distinguishing prac- | 
tice of the religious body of whose views the 
Review is intended to be an exponent. In| 


this, as in other Christian treatises, the beloved 
author still speaketh, not as a theorist, but 
from practical knowledge of the things where- 
of he treats. To those who have not perused 
his memoirs, it may be instructive to learn 
how this remarkable person, in his early man- 
hood, when surrounded by all the attractions 
of fashion, rank, genius and wealth, and 
when worldly fame lay in wait for him, woo- 
ing his acceptance, found himself led by his 
tender Shepherd to adopt an unworldly attire, | 
and to walk in the footsteps of the flock of) 
His companions. 


“Soon after my return home, [from Lon- 
don,| I was engaged to a dinner party at) 
the house of one of our first county gentle- | 
men. Three weeks before the time was I 
engaged, and three weeks was my young 
mind in agitation, from the apprehension, of 
which I could not dispossess myself, that I 
must enter his drawing-room with my hat on. 
From this sacrifice, strange and unaccounta- 
ble as it may appear, I could not escape. In 
a Friend’s attire, and with my hat on, I en- 
tered the drawing room at the dreaded mo- 
ment, shook hands with the mistress of the 
house, went back into the hall, deposited my 
hat, spent a rather comfortable evening, and 
returned home in some degree of peace. 
I had afterwards the same thing to do at the 
Bishop’s; the result was, that I found myself 
the decided Quaker, was perfectly understood 
to have assumed that character, and to din- 
ner parties, except in the family circle, was 
asked no more.” 





His further remarks upon this subject in 
his autobiography, and those of his estimable | 
biographer, are worthy of a serious perusal. | 
One further sentiment we copy from his diary : 


“I believe that in proportion to my wil- 
lingness to be circumscribed within these 
somewhat humiliating boundaries, has been, 
in fact, the scope both for usefulness and hap- 
piness. Let it always be remembered, that the 
restraints of the Spirit are most abundantly 
recompensed by its blessed liberty.” 

It is of course understood that, theoretically 
and abstractly, a peculiar garb is “nothing 
in the world,” and that Friends as a Society 
have not formally adopted a dress pattern, 
but, in self-renunciation, guarding against 
whatever might minister to vanity and the 
exaltation of the creature, they have up- 
held a standard of Christian simplicity. 
And in avoiding superfluity and display, and 
the tyranny of ever-changing fashions, a de- 
gree of uniformity followed, as a matter of 
course, among a people closely associated to- 
gether in aiming at rational simplicity. In 
the course of generations gradual changes 
have taken place, commended both by sim- 
plicity and convenience. Within the memo- 
ry of our elder readers, repeated variations 
in the style of bonnets have succeeded each 
other, the cocked hat has disappeared, and 
the graceful small clothes, once universal, 
and, in our boyish days, worn by the fathers 
generally, are now almost unknown. It is 
very certain that the simple and distinguish- 
ing garb of a Friend has been in thousands 
of instances a preservative from ensnaring as- 
sociations ; it is beyond question that many 
individuals, in renouncing vain worldliness 


‘and putting on Christ, have found themselves 


required, in unquestioning obedience, to as- 
sume the simple attire of their fellow-profes- 
sors, and in doing so have found safety and 
peace. J. J. G. writes: 

“T would observe that when scruples on 
points of a religious and practical nature are 
well-founded, they abide the test of time and 
experience. This has been completely the 
‘ase with me, as it relates to plainness. 
Never have I regretted the change which I 
then made; never have I doubted that in 
that direction precisely, lay my appointed 
course of religious duty.” 

Who has not admired the noble Christian 
manliness of Thomas Ellwood, who magnani- 
mously threw away a cap, innocent enough 
in itself, because he chose to cast his lot with 
his persecuted brethren, and scorned to accept 
the exemption which a fashionable garment 
was purchasing for him? 
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Is it not humiliating and painful to find | 
young persons occupying their time, thoughts | 


and converse, with dry-goods and the intrica- 
cies of dress, when there is so much scope for 
intellectual culture, and when in lanes and al- | 
leys, and in all departments of the community, | 
there is mission work to do for their Saviour? | 
The individual who in_ self-righteousness 
values himself upon his plainness of dress as 
though he were on that account more holy, 
is truly to be pitied, and such, were they in a 
different line of life, would present some other 
assailable points to Satan; but the humble, 
sincere, consistent Quaker, lays aside every 
weight that could impede his Christian prog- | 
ress, that he may “run with patience the 
race set before him—looking unto Jesus, the) 
Author and Finisher of faith.” 


dala leitch 
A Perrervat Now.—A correspondent 
writes : 


**T observe that in minutes of Yearly and other 
meetings the clerks use indiscriminately the past 
and the present tense. Can both be proper? and if 
not, which ?”’ 


We answer without hesitation that the| 
present tense is never correct. A minute is a 
record of something that has been done. We 
have often noticed what our friend refers to, 
making allowance as we do for other inaccu- 
racies, yet always feeling mortified when we 
see it in print. A clerk meaning to make 
record of the fact that John Smith and James 
Johnson were appointed on a committee, will 
often say “are appointed,”—or, “ we appoint 
John Smith and James Johnson,”—leaving 
James and John in the state of being ap-| 
pointed, to the end of time. A minute is a 
history of a past transaction—a transaction | 
of the previous moment, probably, but still | 
belonging to past time. A minute should be | 
so worded as to meet the eye of posterity. 
The reader who examines it the next day, or | 
after the lapse of an hundred years, reads of | 
what has been done, not what is doing. If| 
the religious exercises which pervaded a meet- | 
ing be embodied in a minute, they are to be | 
spoken of in past tense. “Our younger mem- | 
bers were [not are] affectionately entreated.” | 
“A lively concern was [not is] felt.” Other- | 
wise let the exercises and advice be set forth | 
as an Epistle to the members, when the pres- 
ent tense will be proper. Whilst a minute is | 
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under discussion, and subject to revision and 
criticism, it is only an essay of a minute. So 


‘soon as it is adopted, it is a history, and as 


decidedly pertains to the past as though it 
were a verse of the Pentateuch. 

In thus replying to our correspondent’s 
question, we have no particular minutes in 


view. The inaccuracy seems to prevail very 


generally, and is chiefly of importance when 


| it appears in print, where it must either annoy 


thecritical ear, or perpetuate and multiply itself 
by familiarizing the people with incorrect com- 
position. It would seem that many clerks 
have not thought upon this matter so as to 
form in their own minds a standard of correct- 


‘ness, as we often find in the same minute, 


even in the same sentence, both past and 
present tense employed, when it is quite clear 
that both cannot be applicable, and when, in 
fact, both really refer to a past occurrence ; 


| ° ~ . 
as, for example: “ Epistles were read from 


the different Yearly Meetings, &c., and are 
acceptable. To draft replies to them we ap- 
point,” &c. 

This will be said to be a small matter. 


| True, it is not one of the “ weightier matters 


of the law—as justice, mercy and truth,”— 
but the schoolmaster is abroad, and our 
records may as well be made in good English 
that will bear parsing. What would we 
think of a history of England, written in the 
present tense, representing Canute, Alfred, 


| Charles, Cromwell, the four Georges, as all 


living and acting—treating the birth and the 
death of each as now transpiring—that is to 
say, speaking as so many minutes do, in the 
perpetual Now ? 
a a 
Peart—Pearty.—We wish not to be hy- 
percritical, but we dislike that sort of ha- 


| bitual alteration of Scripture texts which im- 


plies a denial of the words as they stand. In 
several obituaries and in one essay lately re- 
ceived, we find the expression “pearly gates.” 
Pearly signifies containing pearls, or resembling 
pearls ; and the use of the adjective in either 
sense conveys either a denial or a doubt of 
Rev. xxi. 21,—‘“the twelve gates were twelve 
pearls; every several gate was of one pearl.” 
If the pearls are metaphoric, why not the 
gates also? If the future city is to have walls 


and gates, why should the positive description 
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of their material be so misquoted as to imply 
a doubt that a pearl of the requisite size 
could be furnished by Him who“ taketh up 
the isles as a very little thing,” and who cre- 
ated, not this globe merely, but myriads of 
worlds of inconceivably greater magnitude? 
John asserts that every gate was composed of 
a single pearl. Those who so misquote his 
words, in effect say that each gate was either 
composed of many pearls, or else only resem- 
bled them. If the words of the Evangelist 
are literal in their meaning, they deny them 
as reality ; if metaphoric, they deny the meta- 
phor. As they do not speak from prophetic 
vision, we suggest that John, who did, be 
allowed to describe it in his own words. 





———_~ —_ 


Tae GARLAND.—SELECTIONS FROM VARI- 
ous Autuors. Philada., J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. 1868. Pp. 239.—To every refined mind 
and pure heart, this chaste and exquisite se- 
lection will be most welcome. It furnishes 
sparkling draughts of poesy, and in giving 
ourselves to its perusal, we seem to hear the 
ripple of spiritual streams. It is a volume to 
lie on the centre table, to read in the family 
circle or the privacy of the chamber,—to in- 
troduce before the social coterie when conver- 
sation begins to degenerate into small-talk,— 
and to act a missionary part in life’s decline 
or beside the bed of sickness. For sale at 


109 N. Tenth St. Price $1.25. 


—_——__++~~8- — 


CoRRESPONDENCE.—It is an inexorable 
rule with most newspapers that No notice will 
be taken of anonymous communications. We 
claim it as the Editor’s right to know the 
names of his contributors. When unaccom- 
panied by a name, such papers are generally 
filed away unread. The examination of manu- 
scripts is a severe tax upon the eye-sight, and 
we do not undertake it when they are anony- 
mous. It is also very desirable that those 
who favor us should use good ink, and write 
distinctly. We have several requests for the 
re-insertion of valuable articles which have 
appeared in former volumes of the Review. 
These would have been cheerfully complied 
with but for lack of space. Communications 
ean rarely find room in the Review until at 
least a week after their reception. The minutes 
of the Executive Committee of the Peace As- 
sociation came to hand after the present num- 
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ber was “made up.” A synopsis may be ex- 


| pected to appear next week. 


OT 


DecrEASE OF ANN ALEXANDER.—This be- 


loved Friend, our valued correspondent and 


contributor, died at Ipswich, Eng., on the 3d 
of Fourth month, aged 84 years. She was 
widow of Richard Dykes Alexander, and 
daughter of Wm. Dillwyn, (brother to George 
Dillwyn.) She was half-sister to the beloved 
Susanna, wife of Samuel Emlen. 


Virernta HALr-YEAR’s MEETING is to be 
held on Second-day, the 18th inst., at Black 
Creek, Southampton Co., Va. Select meeting 


/on Seventh-day, the 16th inst. 


New York YEARLY MEETING is to com- 
mence on Sixth-day, the 29th inst. Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders and Meeting 
for Sufferings on Fifth-day, the 28th. 








MARRIED, 

On Fourth-day, 29th of Fourth month, 1868, at 
Darlington, Md., Srerpnen Woon, Jr., of New York, 
to Marianna, daughter of Samuel W. Maris, of the 
former place. 

DIED. 

ANGELL.—On the 15th of Fourth month, 1868, 
at his residence in South Glen’s Falls, N. Y., Ben- 
jamin Angell, in the 6lst year of his age; a minis- 
ter of Queensbury Monthly Meeting. He was a 
faithful and devoted servant of the Lord, both in 
his moral and religious duties ; especially a peace- 
maker in the settlement of difficulties. In his death 
his family have lost a devoted husband and father. 
He bore his last illness with much patience and 
fortitude, and viewed his approaching dissolution 
with calm trust that all was well, saying that his 
greatest desire to live longer was to labor in the 
cause of Christ, but if it was the Lord’s will, he was 
ready. ‘‘If I die before morning, the change will 
be a happy one.”’ ‘*O! I have found the religion of 
Jesus no cunningly-devised fable, but a blessed, a 
glorious reality. Yes, Jesus is precious. He hath 
washed, He hath redeemed me and brought me up 
through great tribulation. Bless and praise his 
holy Name.”’ On finding that the hand of death was 
upon him, he exclaimed, ‘‘Glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth, and good will toward men,”’ 
and gently passed away, and, we doubt not, has 
‘*entered into the joy of his Lord.” 

RATCLIFF.—On the 2d of Fourth month, 1868, 
Mary Emily, daughter of Eli and the late Marinda 
Ratcliff, in the 16th year of her age; a member of 
Bangor Monthly Meeting, lowa. Her end was peace. 

GIBBONS.—On the 2d ult., at her residence in 
West Chester, Pa., Hannah Gibbons, in the 98th 
year of her age; a beloved minister, and a member 
of West Chester Particular and Birmingham Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends. This dear Friend, having in 
early life, through submission to the manifestations 
of Divine grace, been made willing to take up the 
daily cross and walk in the narrow way of self- 
denial, learned to count all things but !oss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus her 
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her Lord, and that she might be found faithfully | 
performing the service which He assigned her. | 
Abiding in humility and in watchfulness unto 

prayer, she grew in grace from stature to stature, 

until she came to be a mother in Israel, a pillar in 

the Lord’s house, that should go no more out. As 

a loving and anxious parent, she strove, by both 

precept and example, to imbue the minds of her 

children with a practical love of the pare and unde- 

filed religion she had herself embraced and proved, 

and had publicly stood forth to advocate and com- 

mend to others. Being remarkably clothed with 

the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, she 

evinced the grace of Christian charity in her inter- | 
course with others, by her tender regard for the 

feelings as well as the best interests of all. She 

was deeply concerned for the preservation of our re- | 
ligious Society in the faith of the gospel as promul- 

gated by its early members, and to the close of her | 
long life ceased not to maintain a fervent exercise 

for its stability and well-being. She was almost 

constantly confined to her bed for more than four 

years previous to her ast illness, which was of little 

more than a week’s duration, and at times was at- | 
tended with much bodily suffering. She was, how- | 
ever, sensible to the last ; her mind, except. at inter- | 
vals, very composed and active. On one occasion 

she remarked to a friend, ‘‘ I desire to be preserved 

from a murmuring spirit, and enabled to adopt the | 
language, ‘Though He slay me yet will I trust in| 
Him.’”’ At another time, she hoped her iniquities | 
and short-comings would be forgiven, and remem- 
bered no more; she Lad nothing to trust to but 
Divine mercy. Her articulation becoming affected, | 
it was difficult to understand all that she said, but 
texts of scripture were often repeated, and she was 
frequently engaged in supplication. At one time, 
‘*Oh Lord! my only Helper, keep and preserve my 
soul, I pray thee, lest after all I have known of thee 
I slide, as many have slidden from the path of thy | 
holy commandments.’’ When suffering mach she 
said something about being released, and ‘‘ Why do 
I linger.’ On its being remarked that when the | 
summons did come it would be joyful to her, she | 
replied, ‘‘I think I may say with dear Wm. Jack- 
son, I have a hope that when I am done with the 
things of time I shall be admitted into the assembly 
of the just of all generations.’? Her end was calm 
and peaceful, and we doubt not, her purified spirit, 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, was per- | 
mitted to join the company of saints and angels and | 
spirits of just meu made*perfect that surround the 
throne. ‘* Whose faith follow, considering the end 
of their conversation, Jesus Christ the same yester- 
day, to-day and forever.” 
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little before sunset ; it was on the eastern side 
of the town, and, as we passed out of Ramleh, 
we saw our little white tents, standing in the 
evening light on one side of the road, beside 
a grave-yard, all unenclosed, as these places 
are in this land. The graves were on the 
slopes and top of a little hill on each side of 
the road, partly shaded by the drooping tama- 
risk trees, with their elegant feathery foliage. 
Some of them had their stones broken, and 
were open to the light and air, and we saw 
some where the jackals had been digging. It 
was an exquisite moon and starlight night. 
Orion stood high in the south, and the Great 
Bear just opposite the door of our tent, point- 
ing to the zenith : the stars in this clear air are 
brilliant indeed. The camp and its surround- 
ings were a novel and picturesque sight ; round 
the fire in front of the servants’ tent were the 
dark figures of some of our Arab muleteers, 
the six others lay in a group at the opposite 
side of the camp, smoking: a few yards from 
our tent the horses and mules were fastened, 
and among all skulked some hungry dogs,— 
camp followers. A marsh a little way off af- 
forded shelter to numbers of frogs, whose 
croaking was incessant, and from the hills 


| above we heard the strange cry of the jackals 


which are always prowling about at night. 
It was difficult to get to sleep in our strange 
new quarters, tired though we were, for the 
croaking of the frogs, the continual champing 
and snorting of the horses, the snoring of the 


| dogs which laid themselves down close by the 


curtains of our tent, the coughing and talking 
of the men, and many a less distinct sound, 


|made us wakeful. Before we retired, a chap- 


ter was read in Arabic and prayer offered, to 
which all in the camp were invited. The 
father of one fine young Mahometan, who 
seemed much interested, came the following 
morning, just before we started, to thank Eli 
Jones for the interest shown his son, and to 
ask him to take a little care of him while he 


| was with us. Soon after dawn we were up, 


| Eli Jones and A. L. Fox visiting the school 
- —- of the town, with which they were much 
CORRESPONDENCE. | pleased, the children answering well and en- 

Letter from Ellen Clare Miller. |joying the strangers’ visit. While they were 

(Continued from page 571.) ‘away, the men struck the tents over our 

As the afternoon went on, we neared Ram- heads; it was a strange feeling to have our 
leh, passing within sight of Sud, the ancient | house carried away from over and around us, 
Lydda, (though too distant for us to distin-|“ removed as a shepherd’s tent.” As we 
guish much more than the tops of some of its | waited under the shade of the tamarisk tree, 
highest buildings,) interesting as the place| seated on one of the tombs, with the bright 
where Peter’s few words, clothed with divine | anemones all around, we saw much to remind 
— raised sick A®neas from the bed where | us of Scripture,—flocks of sheep and goats, 
1e had lain eight years. Ramleh, our halt-| coming down from the hills, the shepherd 
ing place for the night, is a very eastern-look-| going on in front; women returning from 
ing town, with domes, minarets and palm-trees, | drawing water, with their pitchers on their 
and half-ruined buildings : it contains no place | heads; an Arab sitting by the roadside “ at 
for the accommodation of travellers but the | the receipt of custom ;” and camels, laden with 
convents. We reached our camping-ground a olive-wood, with their stately measured step, 
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passing by. The beautiful blue-grey hills of 
Judea lay to our left in the morning sunshine. 
Many poor little ragged Arabs, children who | 
had never been to school, beset ts for back- 
sheesh, to whom, as to others on many occa- | 
sions, Eli Jones spoke through the interpreter 
on returning from the town. By 9 o'clock we 
were again on the march, the tents and bag- 
gage going on in front, to be ready at night 
when we came up. The first part of Third- 
day’s ride was much like that of the day be- | 
fore, still over the plain, where we saw a new 
and rather ludicrous sight, camels drawing | 
the little insignificant plough of the country: | 
it seemed a great waste of strength. We 
passed innumerable old olives, many with 
gnarled, hollow trunks: olives cover a great 
part of the whole way. Many villages did | 
not lie in our path ; such as we saw were com- 
posed of the most miserable hovels, like pic- 
tures of huts on the Tartar steppes ; these are | 
inhabited by the Fellaheen, or very poor Ma- 
hometans. About noon we began to ascend 
the mountains, by the winding road which is 
being made from Jaffa to Jerusalem, and 
which, when finished, will open up a highway 
for carriages to the Holy City. The scenery | 
is like that of Lebanon, terraced hill above | 
hill, but with less cultivation, and with very 
few habitations. Many of these mountains are | 
supposed to have been once cultivated to their 
very tops, but the soil has been blown off by 
the winds, so as to leave them comparatively 
barren. We wound gradually higher and | 
higher, looking down into glens and valleys 
with blocks and terraces of limestone and 
many an old olive tree. At 2 P. M. we halted | 
to rest under the shade of a great rock or| 
group of rocks, from the middle of which a| 
wide-spreading fig tree sprang. Remounting, 
we continued to ascend by the zig-zag road 
till we were near the top just at sunset. Look- | 
ing back, we saw the red sun setting in the| 
far-off sea, and far down below, indistinctly | 
seen, lay the Plain of Sharon. Soon after- | 
wards we came in sight of our encampment, | 
which stood in a little valley, just without a 
small town called Abou Goosh (where it is 
said by some the prophet Jeremiah was born) | 
among olive trees and by a graveyard. It| 
was a beautiful spot, among those fine old | 
olives, with their leaves glistening in the| 
moonlight, the town, with its steep walls, 
showing through the trees on the other side | 
of the glen. This camping-place was three 
hours from Jerusalem. The following morn-| 
ing we climbed higher and higher up the 
mountain, after descending a very precipitous 
= of road into a valley high among the 
ills. 








We met many a laden camel coming | 
down from Jerusalem, and some Arabs and | 
others, mounted and on foot, and in returning | 


REVIEW. 
grims, many of them very devout-looking per- 
sons, reminding us of the Greeks who of old 
“ b . . ” 

went up to worship at the feast. 

About noon we came in sight of Jerusalem, 
which does not, however, show to advantage 


| from the Jaffa side ; it is surrounded by walls, 


and we entered in by the finest, the Damascus 
gate, “into the city.” Even after our short 
experience of tent life, we could better under- 
stand the figure used in the 11th of Hebrews, 
when, after describing Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob as “ dwelling in tabernacles,” the writer 
says they “looked for a city, which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” 
After such moving and unstable dwelling- 


| places, a walled city, with sure foundations, 


must have seemed a lively image of rest and 
peace and safety. 
The following day we visited Gethsemane, 


|a little high-walled enclosure, superintended 


by a monk, and laid out in garden-plots, but 


containing eight very ancient-looking olive 


trees. We then rode to the top of Olivet, and 
over the other side of the hill to Bethany, 
among its orchards of almond and other trees 
in full blossom, now a poor little village inhab- 
ited by Fellaheen, but occupying the same 
spot as “the town of Martha and her sister 
Mary.” We were shown the so-called houses 
of Simon the leper and of Lazarus, and the 
tomb of the latter, a cellar, into which we 
descended by twenty-nine unsafe steps, very 
unlike our idea of the “cave,” with a stone 
laid upon it, Besides the view, which at any 
rate is unchanged, what most interested us 
here was the sight of two women,—in one of 
the dilapidated houses, cut out of the rock and 
soil, in which these poor Mahometans live,— 
“grinding together” at one of the ancient 
mills of the country. 

The view from Olivet, a little above Beth- 
any, is a wonderful one. Below us rise and 
fall the mountains and yalleys of Judah and 
Benjamin, “the hill country of Judea,” in 
form and color like sand-hills, as far as the 
plain of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, the 
latter showing blue among the hills. Ab- 
ruptly behind it, and “ beyond Jordan,” rises 
the long, bare, bold rampart of the hills of 
Moab, in a valley among which is that “ sepul- 
chre” of which “no man knoweth unto this 
day.” 

(To be concluded.) 
Letter from Alfred L. For. 

On the 2d of Third month we left Jaffa, 
and passed the first night at Ramleh. On 
the following morning Eli Jones visited the 
boys’ school. Whilst thus occupied, our party 
was joined by five American and one Syrian 
gentlemen, who, as well as master and chil- 
dren, appeared greatly interested in listening 
to E. J.’s clear and impressive message to the 


again to Jaffa we met troops of Russian pil-| latter. One of the Americans remarked that 
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he would rather possess a photograph of that| cheer. There are now six inmates, five of 
scene than of any thing that he had seen in| whom are Moslems. The House-father and 
the East, and that he considered that these | mother are Moravian missionaries from Lab- 
visits of E. J. were calculated to be productive | rador, where they had spent thirteen years. 
of good results. There were thirty-eight chil- | Their present occupation claims much Chris- 
dren present, but the attendance sometimes| tian sympathy. Additional funds are de- 
amounts to fifty, of whom there are Christian | sired for an extension of their work, especially 
boys, 20; Christian girls, 15; Moslem boys, | to open a place for lepers’ children, where, by 
15. Total, 50. Of these nine read the Bible. | judicious medical treatment in early youth, 
After mounting our steeds to resume our| it is hoped that the dreaded disease might be 
journey, a fine-looking old Mohammedan was | averted. 
introduced to E. Jones. He begged E. J. to 
take an interest in his son, one of our mule- 
teers, who had had the courage on the previ- VESUVIUS. 
ous evening to attend the reading and subse- (Concluded from page 575.) 
quent supplication offered by E. J., notwith- | An interval of thirty-five years passed 
standing the jeers of his companions; and| before the next eruption. But, since 1666, 
having gone early in the morning to Lydda, | there has been a continual series of eruptions, 
about two miles distant, where his father re-|so that the mountain has scarcely ever been 
sided, the latter had accompanied him back.| at rest for more than ten years together. 
After crossing the remainder of the rich Plain | Occasionally there have been two eruptions 
of Sharon, about twenty miles wide, consider-| within a few months ; and it is well worthy of 
able portions covered with young corn, we | remark that, during the three centuries which 
entered the hills of Judea early in the after-| have elapsed since the formation of Monte 
noon, and spent the next night near Ahou| Nuovo, there has been no volcanic disturb- 
Goosch. The following day, the 4th of Third | ance in any part of the Neapolitan volcanic 
month, about noon, we obtained our first sight | district save in Vesuvius alone. Of old, as 
of Jerusalem, and leaving the Jaffa gate and | Brieslak well remarks, there had been irregu- 
the Castle of David on our right, we entered | lar disturbances in some part of the Bay of 
the city at the Damascus gate. Naples once in every two hundred years,— 
During our stay here our dear friend S. J.| the eruption of Solfatara in the twelfth cen- 
continued very poorly ; but although confined | tury, that of Ischia in the fourteenth, and 
to her room for a great part of the time, she| that of Monte Nuovo in the sixteenth ; but 
had some intercourse with the wives of the|“ the eighteenth has formed an exception to 
missionaries, &c., whilst her husband gave|the rule.” It seems clear that the constant 
himself to the work of visiting the various| series of eruptions from Vesuvius during the 
missionary institutions. past two hundred years has sufficed to relieve 
Outside of the city wall E. J. visited, under | the volcanic district of which Vesuvius is the 
the guidance of our kind friend Dr. San-| principal vent. 
dreczki, an orphan asylum, a branch of| Of the eruptions which have disturbed 
Chrishona missionary work, containing 55) Vesuvius during the last two centuries, those 
boy boarders. E. J. addressed them on the of 1779, 1793, and 1822, are in some respects 
importance of giving themselves to the service | the most remarkable. 
of their Saviour whilst they were young. E.J.| Sir William Hamilton has given a very 
then went to the Prussian Deaconess girls’ | interesting account of the eruption of 1779. 
boarding-school. It is a fine new building, | Passing over those points in which this erup- 
which they only entered on the 27th of First | tion resembled others, we may note its more 
month last. It looked the picture of cleanli-| remarkable features. Sir William Hamilton 
ness and good order, and is under the super-| says, that in this eruption molten lava was 
intendence of a Deaconess, “Sister Charlotte | thrown up, in magnificent jets, to the height 
Pitz.” It has now 55 girls, of whom 9 are) of at least 10,000 feet. Masses of stones and 
Moslems. ‘The number is to be increased ;|scoris were to be seen propelled along by 
the building is capable of accommodating | these lava jets. Vesuvius seemed to be sur- 
90 to 100 children. ©. P. referred with evi-| mounted by an enormous column of fire. 
dent pleasure and interest to her acquaint-|Some of the jets were directed by the wind 
ance with Tottenham friends. ‘ Subsequently | towards Ottajano ; others fell on the cone of 
Dr. S. accompanied E. J. to the Lepers’| Vesuvius, on the outer circular mountain Som- 
House, an institution founded and principally | ma, and on the valley between. Falling 
supported by a German lady of rank, who on still red-hot and liquid, they covered a dis- 
seeing the forlorn state of the lepers, deter-| trict mare than two miles and a half wide 
mined that something should be done for with a mass of fire. The whole space above 
them. E. J. spoke to these poor, suffering | this district, to the height of 10,000 feet, was 
fellow creatures words of hope and gospel’ filled also with the rising and falling lava 





(To be continued.) 
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streams ; so that there was continually pres- | 
ent a body of fire covering the extensive space 
we have mentioned, and extending nearly two 
miles high. The heat of this enormous fire- 
column was distinctly perceptible at a dis-| 
tance of at least six miles on every side. 

The eruption of 1793 presented a different 
aspect. Dr. Clarke tells us that millions of 
red-hot stones were propelled into the air to 
at least half the height of the cone itself; then 
turning, they fell all around in noble curves. 
They covered nearly half the cone of Vesu- 
vius with fire. Huge masses of white smoke 
were vomited forth by the disturbed moun- 
tain, and formed themselves at a height of 
many thousands of feet above the crater, into 
a huge, ever-moving canopy, through which, 
from time to time, were hurled pitch-black 
jets ot voleanic dust, and dense vapors, mixed 
with cascades of red-hot rocks and scoriz. 
The rain which fell from the cloud-canopy 
was scalding hot. 

Dr. Clarke was able to compare the differ- 
ent appearances presented by the lava when 
it burst from the very mouth of the crater, 
and lower down, when it had approached the 
plain. As it rushed forth from its imprison- 
ment, it streamed a liquid, white, and bril- 
liantly pure river, which burned for itself a | 
smooth channel through a great arched chasm 
in the side of the mountain. It flowed with 
“the clearness of honey in regular channels, 
cut finer than art can imitate, and glowing 
with all thesplendor of the sun. Sir William 
Hamilton had conceived,” adds Dr. Clarke, 
“that stones thrown upon a current of lava 
would produce no impression. I was soon 
convinced of the contrary. Light bodies, in- 
deed, of five, ten, and fifteen pounds’ weight, 
made little or no impression, even at the 
source; but bodies of sixty, seventy, and 
eighty pounds were seen to form a kind of bed 
on the surface of the lava, and float away 
with it. A stone of three hundred weight, 
that had been thrown out by the crater, lay 
near the source of the current of lava. I[ 
raised it up on one end, and then let it fall 
in upon the liquid lava, when it gradually 
sank beneath the surface and disappeared. 
If I wished to describe the manner in which 
it acted upon the lava, I should say that it 
was like a loaf of bread thrown into a bowl of 
very thick honey, which gradually involves 
itself in the heavy liquid, and then slowly 
sinks to the bottom.” 

But, as the lava flowed down the mountain 
slopes, it lost its brilliant whiteness; a crust 
began to form upon the surface of the still 
molten lava, and this crust broke into innu- 
merable fragments of porous matter, called 
scorie. Underneath this crust—across which 
Dr. Clarke and his companions were able to 
pass without other injury than the singeing of ' 
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their hoots—the liquid lava still continued to 
force its way onward and downward past all 
obstacles. On its arrival at the bottom of the 


/mountain, says Dr. Clarke, “the whole cur- 


rent,” encumbered with huge masses of scoriz, 
“resembled nothing so much asa heap of un- 


‘connected cinders from an iron-foundry,” 


“rolling slowly along,” he says in another 
place, “and falling with a rattling noise over 
one another.” 

After the eruption described by Dr. Clarke, 
the great crater gradually filled up. Lava 
boiled up from below, and small craters, 
which formed themselves over the bottom 
and sides of the great one, poured forth lava 
loaded with scoriex, Thus up to October, 
1822, there was to be seen, in place of a regular 
crateriform opening, a rough and uneven sur- 
face, scored by huge fissures, whence vapor 


'was continually being poured, so as to form 


clouds above the hideous heap of ruins. But 
the great eruption of 1822 not only flung 
forth all the mass which had accumulated 
within the crater, but wholly changed the ap- 
pearance of the cone. An immense abysm 
was formed three-quarters of a mile across, 
and extending 2,000 feet downwards into the 
very heart of Vesuvius. Had the lips of the 
crater remained unchanged, indeed, the depth 
of this great gulf would have been far great- 
er. But so terrific was the force of the ex- 
plosion that the whole of the upper part of 
the cone was carried clean away, and the 
mountain reduced in height by nearly a full 
fifth of its original dimensions. From the 


‘time of its formation the chasm gradually 


filled up; so that, when Mr. Serope saw it soon 
after the eruption, its depth was reduced by 
more than 1000 feet. 

Of late, Vesuvius has been as busy as ever. 
In 1833 and 1834 there were eruptions; and 
it is but twelve years since a great outburst 
took place. Then, for three weeks together, 
lava streamed down the mountain slopes. A 
river of molten lava swept away the village 
of Cercolo, and ran nearly to the sea at Ponte 
Maddaloni. There were then formed ten 
small craters within the great one. But these 
have now united, and pressure from beneath 
has formed a vast cone where they had been. 
The cone has risen above the rim of the crater, 
and, as we write, torrents of lava are being 
poured forth. At first the lava formed a lake 
of fire, but the seething mass found an outlet, 
and poured in a wide stream towards Ottajano. 
Masses of red-hot stone and rock are hurled 
forth, and a vast canopy of white vapor hangs 
over Vesuvius, forming at night, when illu- 
minated by the raging mass below, a glory of 
resplendent flame around the summit of the 
mountain. It may seem strange that the 
neighborhood of so dangerous a mountain 
should be inhabited by races free to choose 
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more peaceful districts. Yet, though Hercu- 
laneum, Pompeii and Stabiz lie buried be-| 
neath the lava and ashes thrown forth by | 
Vesuvius, Portici and Resina, Torre del Greco | 
and Torre dell’ Annunziata have taken their | 
place; and a large population, cheerful and | 
prosperous, flourish around the disturbed | 
mountain, and over the district of which it is| 
the somewhat untrustworthy safety-valve. 

It has, indeed, been well pointed out by Sir | 
Charles Lyell, that “the general tendency of | 
subterranean movements, when their effects | 
are considered for a sufficient lapse of ages, is | 
eminently beneficial, and that they constitute | 
an essential part of that mechanism by which | 
the integrity of the habitable surface is pre-| 
served. Why the working of this same ma-| 
chinery should be attended with so much evil, 
is a mystery far beyond the reach of our phi-| 
losophy, and must probably remain so until | 
we are permitted to investigate, not our planet | 
alone and its inhabitants, but other parts of| 
the moral and material universe with which 
they may be connected. Could our survey 
embrace other worlds and the events, not of a| 
few centuries only, but of periods as indefinite | 
as those with which geology renders us fa-| 
miliar, some apparent contradictions might be | 
reconciled, and some difficulties would doubt- | 
less be cleared up. But even then, as our ca- 
pacities are finite, while the scheme of the uni- | 
verse may be infinite, both in time and space, 
it is presumptuous to suppose that all source 
of doubt and perplexity would ever be re- 
moved. On the contrary, they might, per- 
haps, go on augmenting in number, although | 
our confidence in the wisdom of the plan of| 
nature should increase at the same time; for | 

it has been justly said” (by Sir Humphrey | 
Davy) “that the greater the circle of light, 


From couch of pain and curtained room 
Forth to thy light and air I come, 

To find in all that meets my eyes 

The freshness of a glad surprise. 


Fair seem these winter days, and soon 

Shall blow the warm west winds of spring, 
To set the unbound rills in tune, 

And hither urge the blue-bird’s wing. 
The vales shall laugh in flowers, the woods 
Grow misty green with leafing buds, 
And violets and windflowers sway 
Against the throbbing heart of May. 


Break forth, my lips, in praise, and own 
The wiser love severely kind ; 
Since, richer for its chastening grown, 
I see, whereas I once was blind. 
The world, O Father! hath not wronged 
With loss the life by thee prolonged ; 
But still, with every added year, 
More beautiful thy works appear ! 


As thou hast made thy world without, 
Make thou more fair my world within ; 
Shine through its lingering clouds of doubt ; 
Rebuke its haunting shapes of sin ; 

Fill, brief or long, my granted span 

Of life with love to thee and man; 

Strike when thou wilt the hour of rest, 

But let my last days be my best! 
senna 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgiey InTeLLicence.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 5th inst. 


Great Brrrais—The first of Gladstone’s resolu- 
tions on the Irish Church establishment was de- 
bated on each evening from the 27th to the 30th 
ult. In his closing speech on the question, Glad- 
stone, in reply to the argument that the action 
proposed in Ireland would imperil the existence of 
the established church in England, declared that 
the strength of that church lay in its own merits 
and in the voluntary zeal of its votaries, far more 
than in its connection with the State, and expressed 
the belief that it would lose nothing if that con- 
nection were broken, and that the reform of the 
lrish Church would strengthen the Church of Eng- 


|land, Disraeli deprecated the measure proposed, 


as an act of injustice, involving extensive confis- 


the greater the boundary of darkness by which | cation of property, and menacing the rights of every 


itis surrounded.” 


- —~0 
THE CLEAR VISION, 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


I did but dream. I never knew 

What charms our sternest season wore. 
Was never yet the sky so blue, 

Was never earth so white before. 
Till now I never saw the glow 
Of sunset on yon hills of snow, 
And never learned the bough’s designs 
Of beauty in its leafless lines. 


Did ever such a morning break 
As that my eastern windows see? 
Did ever such a moonlight take 
Weird photographs of shrub and tree ? 
Rang ever bells so wild and fleet 
The music of the winter street ? 
Was ever yet a sound by half 
So merry as yon school boy’s laugh ? 


O earth! with gladness overfraught, 

No added charm thy face hath found ; 
Within my heart the change is wrought, 
My footsteps make enchanted ground. 


corporation and every person in the United King- 
dom. The vote was finally taken on the first reso- 
lution, (declaring the sense of the House in favor 
lof disestablishing the [Irish Church,) and stood 
| 330 for, and 265 against it, making a majority 
against the Ministry of 65. After the vote, Disraeli 
said that this decision so altered the relations of the 
Ministers and the House that the government 
needed time to consider what action it would take, 
and at his motion the House adjourned to the 4th. 
| He subsequently consulted with the Queen, and at 
| the sitting of the 4th, he announced that she had 
not only declined his proffered resiguation, but had 
urged him not to dissolve Parliament,in the present 
circumstances, until an appeal could be made to 
the new constituencies. this was understood to 
refer to the proposed Reform bills for Ireland and 
| Seotland, as well as to that already passed for Eng- 
land. After some debate, the 7th inst. was fixed 
| for the continuance of the debate on the question of 
| the Irish Church. On the 5th, Disraeli said that the 
| right to dissolve Parliament was only reserved in 
| case the issue on the Irish Church question was 
pressed. Gladstone and others objected strongly to 
the Ministry’s attempting to retain office in favor of 
| the adverse vote of the House. 
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The trial of Burke, Casey and Shaw, Fenians, | 15,000 majority, and Bullock, Republican, for Gov- 
concerned in an attack on Chester Castle, on a! ernor, over 7000 majority. Gen. Meade issued an order 
charge of treason, was begun in London on the on the Ist inst. convening a board of officers on the 
20th ult. Burke’s counsel moved for a mixed jury | 4th at Atlanta, to count the returns, and investigate 
of foreigners and Englishmen, on the ground that | any charges which may be made of frauds or abuses 
his client was an alien, offering as proof a passport | in the conduct of the election. Gen. Canby, in an 
signed by U. 8S. Minister Adams; but the court, | order announcing the result of the recent election 
after argument, ruled out the papers, and the mo-/| in South Carolina, with the names of those elected, 
tion was refused. At the suggestion of the Judge, | and making provision for the meeting of the Legis- 
Casey was discharged for want of proof. The other | lature on the 12th inst., provided that laborers dis- 
two were convicted and sentenced to imprisonment, | charged for voting contrary to the wishes of theif 
Burke for fifteen and Shaw for seven years. Several | employers, shall be maintained as objects of public 
Fenians who had been in prison for some time at | charity by a levy of additional poortaxes. The Mis- 
Cork, have been discharged aud released from all | sissippi Convention was still in session on the 4th, 


further legal proceedings by warrant of the Lord 
Lieutenant. 


Germany.—The Parliament of the Zollverein or 
German Customs Union, the meeting of which was 
mentioned last week, is composed of the members 
of the North German Parliament, and representa- 


tives from four South German States, Bavaria, | 


Wurtemberg, Baden and Hesse Darmstadt, specially 
elected by direct and universal suffrage. These 
States, theugh united commercially with North 
Germany, are not yet disposed to enter the political 
North German Confederacy. The Prussian govern- 
ment, however, shows no anxiety to hasten such an 
event, apparently satisfied for the present, with the 
commercial and military unity which has been cs- 
tablished, and willing to wait the developments of 
time. A conciliatory spirit was manifested by both 
yarties at the opening, and good results may be 
hoped for. The commercial treaty recently made 
with Spain has been ratified by the Parliament. 


Soura America.—The latest accounts from the 
seat of war on the Parana were unfavorable to the 
Paraguayaus. ‘The allied forces, land and naval, 


were said to be masters of all the principal posi- | 
tious around the fortress of Humaita, and it was | 


thought the place could not much longer resist the 
combined attacks uponit. The Brazilian iron-clad 
vessels had passed Humaita under the fire of its 
guns, being assisted in the undertaking by batteries 
which kept up a terrific fire upon the fortress dur- 
ing the passage. It was accomplished only with 
heavy loss, 1500 men, it is said, being killed and 
wounded on the fleet. 


Mexico.—The national Congress met on the let | 
‘The decree of banishment formerly passed | 
against all foreigners who had served the empire, | 


ult. 


has been modified, permitting them to remain on 
proof of following some honorable calling. 


Cayxapa.—In the House of Commons of the Cana- 
dian Parliament, a member from Nova Scotia, on 
the 30th ult., moved resolutions of repeal of the 


Confederation, declaring that such was the feeling | 


in Nova Scotia that if that province were not re- 
leased from the union, bloodshed might result. 
The effort to go into Committee of the Whole on the 
resolution was strongly opposed, and after a long 
debate, the motion was lost. An amendment con- 
firming in strong terms the principles of the Con- 
federation was then adopted by a large majority. 


Domestic.—The official returns of the Louisiana 
election have not yet been published, but unofficial 


a counts give the majority for the Constitution as | 


17,803, while that for Warmouth, Repablican candi- 
date for Governor, was sumewhat larger. For the 


Legislature, there are elected 22 Republicans and | 
14 Democrats to the Seuvate, and 6v Republicans | 


aud 41 Democrats to the House; and 3 of the 4 
Representatives in Congress are Republicans, In 
Georgia, the Constitution, it is now stated, has about 


| and was occupied in revising the Constitution. 

The bail-bund of Jefferson Davis was renewed on 
| the 2d inst. to appear at such day in the next term 
| as the Court might afterwards fix. The necessity for 

the presence of Chief Justice Chase at the impeach- 
ment trial compelled this postponement. He in- 
formed the District Judge that he would be ready to 
preside at the trial of Davis within two days after the 
close of the impeachment trial. The counsel in the 
case have agreed on the 3d of next month, as the 
time for trial, if Judge Chase assents. 


| Concress.—The only legislative business done in 

the Senate during the week ending with the 3d 
| inst, was non-concurring in the House amendments 
| to the Naval Appropriation bill, on which a com- 
mittee of conference was appointed. The House 
adopted a resolution calling on General Grant to 
| furnish a statement of the number of votes cast in 
| Arkansas en the adoption of the new State Consti- 
tution. Bills for the admission of South Carolina, 
North Carolina and Louisiana, were introduced and 
referred to the Reconstruction Committee. A copy 
| of the recently ratitied Constitution for South Caro- 
| lina was laid before the House, and referred to the 
| Same committee. A joint resolution was intro- 
duced, and referred t6 the Committee on Foreign 
| Affairs, that the President be requested to send a 
sufficient number of ves-els of war to the fishing 
| grounds in the Guif of St. Lawrence, to protect 
| American vessels in the exereise of their rights, as 
| recognized in the treaty of 1783, and to take care 
that valuable property in ships shall not be con- 
| fiseated for alleged infractions of provincial rights 
| On those grounds, and that whatever punishment 
is inflicted for trespass be proportioned to the pe- 
cuniary injury caused by the offence. 

In the impeachment trial, the argument of W. 
M. Evarts, of the President’s counse!, was coutinued 
op the 29th and 30th ult. and the Ist inst., oc- 
cupying in all about 3} days in the delivery. H. 
Stanbery then followed on the same side, conclud- 
ing on the 2d. As he was weak from recent severe 
illness, a part of his remarks was read by another 
person. OUn the 4th, Manager Bingham commenved 
| the closing argument fur the prosecution, continu- 
ing, but not concluding, on the 5th. The additional 
rules and oruers proposed by differeut members 
were expected to come up for consideration when 
he shouid close. 

The statement of the public debt for the 1st inst. 
has been published, and shows a total of $2,639,- 
612,622.38 ; and an amount less cash in the Treas- 
ury, of $2,500,528,827.56. This is a decrease in 
the former particular, of $2,106,710, aud in the 
latter, of $15,770,859.80, as compared with the 
statement of the previous month. The déerease 
has been in the portivn of the debt bearing cur- 
rency interest, and the matured debt not presented 
for payment, the portion bearing coin iuterest, and 
that without interest, being both somewhat in- 
| creased. 








